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AN EXHIBITION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF AMERICAN HOUSES 


In accordance with the announcement in 
the September BULLETIN, an exhibition of 
photographs of domestic architecture in 
New England and New York opened in 
Gallery E 15 on October 8 and will continue 
through December 4. Inasmuch as the field 
is a large one and the gallery small, the 
scope of the exhibition has been limited to 
houses built in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and confined to the northern 


states of the Atlantic seaboard 


Most of the houses shown were photo- 
graphed by members of the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey, a Federal Works 
Progress Administration Project carried on 
under the direction of the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior 
and the American Institute of Architects; 
the completed records will be deposited 
eventually in the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C. The other photographs 
shown are from the Museum’s permanent 
collection. The Museum is grateful for the 
co-operation of the district officers and the 
photographers of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey in each of the New Eng- 
land states, Long Island, and Lower New 
York State, and particularly to Frank 
Chouteau Brown, former regional director 
of the entire area. 

Perhaps the early autumn is a likely time 
to exhibit photographs of early American 
architecture, when summer travelers are re- 
tugning to their familiar surroundings from 
far.and near and often have had some de- 
stimulated by old build- 

carefully studied. 
faithful of material 
possessions, supplying the primitive need 
of shelter and comfort to mankind and pro- 
viding the nucleus of family life. An exhi- 
bition of this kind presents a vital record of 
the American background and brings to 
mind the need for wider appreciation of the 
remaining structures in order to rescue 


gree Of curiosity 
ings casually seen or 
Houses are the most 


many worthy ones from neglect, abuse, and 
eventual destruction. In city, town, and 
countryside are scattered early dwellings, 
sometimes ambitious and imposing, again 
severe and dignified or modest and whim- 
sical, but always thoughtfully planned and 
knowingly constructed by resourceful arti- 
sans, who combined manual skill with keen 
insight in their many-sided problems. Such 
houses are satisfving to live in and to con- 
template, and the perennial delight that 
they give us is certain proof of the sound 
judgment and competence expended upon 
them. 

The magic achievements of modern engi- 
neering are no more remarkable than the 
first early dwellings constructed in a wilder- 
tools and from the 
Ihe oldest 


ness with rudimentary 


materials that came to hand. 
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sprang unmistakably from European roots; 
but adapted to a new soil, climate, and 
economic life they in turn bred an infinite 
variety of tvpes indigenous to America. 

The prototype of the severe seventeenth- 
century New England house, showing mas- 
sive central chimney, steep-pitched roof, 
overhanging second story, and clapboarded 
walls, may beseenin England today through- 
out the southeastern counties of Essex and 
Middlesex'—the former home of many of 
the first colonists. English in blood and 
bone without shadow of doubt is the 
Whitman house (about 10060) at Farming- 
and the Corbett (1634 
houses at Ips- 


ton, Connecticut, 
and John Bradford (1674 
wich and Kingston, Massachusetts, respec- 
tively 

Enelish tradition was also followed in the 
interiors of many colonial houses—most ot 
those built in the seventeenth century being 
finished in the mediaeval stvle, which had 
continued long in use in rural sections of the 
mother country. It is clearly reflected in 


beams, the wood- 


the heavy, exposed 
sheathed walls, and the great fire openings 
of the Brvant Cushing house (1698) at Nor- 
well in Plymouth County, Massachusetts, 
and the Clement Weaver house 1079) at 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and in the 
winding, closed stairs of the John Cram 
house (1070) at Hampton Falls, New Hamp- 


“modern” is the 


shire. Somewhat more 
Jacobean staircase of the Benaiah Titcomb 
1095) (removed from New- 
chunky 


house (about 
burvport to 


balusters resting upon 


Ipswich), with its 
molded stile-and- 
rail wainscot. 

In the Benjamin Horton house (1661) at 
Long Island, and the John 
1090) (the 


Cutchogue, 
Howard Payne house (about 
birthplace of “Home, Sweet Home’’), at 
East Hampton, the salt-box roofs, sloping 
low to the ground at the rear, the massive 
central chimneys, and the arched panels of 
the wainscot are of the same character as 
those that flourished across the Sound in 
Connecticut, whence came the settlers to 
the eastern counties of Long Island. An un- 
usual roof line is the rainbow, or convex, 


Homes of the Pilerim 
{merica (New York 


'M. S. Briggs, The 
Fathers in England and 
1932), pp. 44-110 


tw 
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curve seen on the Jabez Wilder house (1690 
at Hingham, Massachusetts, as a device for 
shedding rain and snow; the bowed gable 
ends perpetuate the shape of many English 
thatched cottages. 

Che Lefferts (about 1780) and Van Pelt 
(160647) houses in Kings County (Brooklyn 
are distinguished by outsweeping roof lines 
at the eaves, a type of construction which 
developed from the “flying gutters” ot 
I-lemish houses, as has been recently pointed 
out.? The part masonry and part timbered 
end-wall construction has been defined as a 
characteristic development of New Jersey 
but it is also to be seen in two Rhode Island 
\rnold house 
Lincoln and th 
house (1715) at Warwick, and 


\nda house (about 1670) at Flushing and 


about 


houses, the Eleazar 


1007 at lames Greene 


the Hewlett house (1740 Woodbur 
Long Island 

The brick ble « 1, eXtan | ! 
forms in the Hudson Valley, is a direct ou 


erowth of Dutch and Flemish practice 
However, when it appears 
New Hampshire, as 
of the Warner house (1718-1723) and in 
modified form in the Tufts house (abou 
1078) in Medford, Massachusetts, 
come not from New 


' 
ia j 
England 


gables complete witl 


be granted to have 
York but by way of Lincolnshire 
where similar brick 


mouse-tooth edges are to be found.+* In thi 
last-named section of England, where klem 
ish and Dutch influence was strong, lived 
Sradford, and many another Pil 


eht to Amsterdam and 


Governor 


grim, before his fl 
Levden. 

In Ulster County, on the west bank of 
the Hudson at Kingston, Hurley, and New 
Paltz, Flemish influence is again evident in 
the one-story houses of whitewashed stone 
their gable peaks boarded and the two-part 
sheathed or paneled doors often pierced by 
oval panes of ball-eye glass. The Jean Has- 
brouck (1712), Benjamin Ten Broeck (1751 
and Johannes Hardenbergh (1762) houses 
are typical. 


The gambrel roof, which reduced thi 
| | Wertenbaker, 7he Found {meri 
can Civilization (New York, 1938), pp. 69-70 
Thid ¢ p 150 
‘M.S. Briggs, op. cit., pp. 15-21 
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height of the « irl\ Steep rool and provided 


more attic space, takes its name trom the 


This con- 
Pilerim 


angle of a horse’s hind leg 


struction, prevalent too in_ the 


J 
f 
/ 
4 


counties in 
the Purcell 
New 


house 


house 
Hampshire, in the Richard Derby 
in Salem, Massachusetts, and 


Pitkin house (1758) in 


1702 
a 


in the Elisha 
Hartford, Connecticut; the last-named also 


has a Dutch-gabled ell, an unusual feature 
so far north of New Yort 
[he hipped roof, sloping on four sides to 


a peak, brought the character of the Renats- 
tl \merican scene, being 


Sance lo ne Intro 


duced early in the eighteenth century with 


the “five orders” of architecture 


as a part 
Vitru- 


ication of Wooden 


of the classic vocabulary set forth by 
vius and Palladio. The rust 
fagades and the addition of pediments, 
balustrades, and columns are 


n stvle, no 


quoins indi- 


cations of the full-blown Georgia 
rf the 


less than the formal mass « house, the 


majestic central staircase, and the elaborate 
paneling within. 

It was not until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, an epoch of widespread 
when 


and 


wealth in the northeastern colonies, 
England set the standard of luxury 
supplied by export much of the material for 
its realization, that the bulk of sophisticated 
and beautiful houses came into being—-the 
Lady Pepperrell house 1759) al Kittery 
Point, Maine, the Schuyler house (1761) in 
Albany, New York 
Manhattan, the Jeremiah Lee house 
in Marblehead, and many 
more. Engraved patterns by Gibbs, Swan, 


\pthorpe (1764) in 
1705 
Massachusetts, 
Langlev, and Locke and Copland, among 
other English designers, were often followed 
with a faithfulness which left nothing of ele- 
gance to be desired by the proud owner. In 
the local journals builders advertised their 
ability to plan and construct; and carvers 
and joiners, having had long practice in the 
execution of furniture, were well equipped 
to embellish the interior finish. 

[he post-revolutionary vears saw trained 
architects active for the first time in the 
North as well as in the South. Steeped in 
the Greek and Roman traditions that had 


Adam XVI. stvles 


the protagonists of the neoclassic 


created the and Louis 


abro ad 
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movement found a fertile soil in the new 
republic. Before 1800 Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant and John McComb were at work in 
New York, and Charles Bulfinch and Samuel 
McIntire had finished handsome 
buildings in New England. The Butler 
house (1792) in Litchfield, Connecticut, the 
1794 Manhattan 
the David Robinson house (1796) in Ben- 
Vermont, and the John Peirce 
New Hamp- 


are representative of the widespread 


many 


Rogers house 1800) in 


nington 


Portsmouth 


house (1799) in 
shire, 
elegance of domestic dwellings in metropoli- 
districts alike. Their spiral 


tan and countr\ 


staircases, symmetrically planned tagades, 
and delicate ornamentation are triumphs of 
alculated design 


JOSEPH Downs, 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
CHINESE BRONZES FROM 
AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


lo most of those who live in the present 
a dull thing 


archaeology must seem this 


digging around and dragging forth of relics 





» past and from them trving to recon- 


struct civilizations long since withered and 
dried to dust; and it must often seem to 
the, are 


those who work at it that weaving 


tiresome phantasies and living away from 
\nd then comes along something 
like this assembly of Chinese bronzes which 
is so charged with brute strength and physi- 
cal excitement that it communicates an im- 
quite beyond 


Here is a collection of ceremonial 


pression that of the usual 
exhibition 
executed and having a 


interesting relics 


vessels marvelousl\ 
certain strength of shape 
rare, and so precious ornaments 
\ll this is true 
that almost 


ol the past 
for collectors and museums 
and more, but so alive are the, 
any single piece (1 speak of the early ritual 
bronzes) is vibrant with imprisoned force, 
accumulation of 


Three thousand 


masse the 
terniving. 


and en 
and 


vears ago there lived a people at once highl\ 


power 


energy 1s 


cultured and savagely cruel, and so much of 
themselves did they put into these bronzes 
that today when the things are brought to- 
gether an almost psychic force is released. 


Phe 


are brutal and violent and beautiful, 


210 
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and they are all these things controlled and 
disciplined. 

We really don’t know much of what they 
are all about. Thev were made for sacrifices 
and ceremonies. We read the records and 
pick this for wine and that for meats We 
know that some were made in commemora- 
tion of people and events. We can read 
what is written in many of them, and we be- 
gin to understand the svmbols, the elements 
of nature worship. There is still a kind of 
simple brute power in nature worship that 
anvone who spends a little time completely 
out of doors is bound to have a certain svm- 
pathy with; but too many generations have 
passed—we have built too strong a web ot 
ideals and hopes to be anything but shocked 
at the ruthlessness and cruelty that were 
fused and caught within these bronzes. 

Coolly and remotely we analyze them 
We speak of dragons—gaping dragons 
winged dragons, trunked dragons, owls 
birds, spiral whorls, fillers, meanders, of 
t'aotiehs or monster masks. Monster masks, 
indeed! It’s like giving vour infant son sticks 
of dvnamite to play with. This one ramish, 
this one tigerish—they all spell danger and 
terror. Sooner or later we will have them 
comfortably pigeonholed—svmbol of the 
rising moon, svmbol of the waning moon 
symbol of eclipse, symbol of birth and fer- 
tilitv—all very primitive, all verv interest- 
ing. But when we do, let us look out lest in 
our refined and comtortable generation we 
overlook the terrifving threat of natural 
forces. We are bred away from this, but our 
newspapers feature death by lightning, 
death by earthquake, death by flood. These 
bronze makers were close to it—theyv saw 
these things as relentless and powerful gods 
and the bronzes show it. No fools were the 
twelfth-centurv Chinese who saw a thunder 
pattern in our harmless meander. There 1s 
thunder there and lightning and destruction. 

lhe Buddhist images are another thing 
sweetness, resignation, and assurance. [The\ 
appear here as an antidote, and thev ar 
lovely and restful and very comfortable. One 
can oppose them against the early bronzes 
as one can oppose the human ideal against 
the ferocity of the jungle. Not that they are 
weak; thev are not, but they are something 
new—what we call human against what we 


call brute. Gautama, remember, first com- 
pleted the natural human cycle and then 
turned to peace and repose. There is no 
religion as seductive as Buddhism. You 
have evervthing mundane and let it go for 





FIG. I. WINE VESSEI 


SHANG DYNASTY 


spiritual things. Nothing could be mor 
comfortable and more reassuring; yet It Is 
not negative. It 1s simply a rising progres 
sion to an ideal of completeness, and it Is an 
expression of power, but power as differently) 
conceived from that of the earlier bronzes as 
black and white 

The third category of bronzes shown tn 


this exhibition comprises the mirrors. fk rom 
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late Chou times the bronze makers tool forth by Dr. Bernhard Karlgren? has thrown 
pleasure in making these svmbols of human — archaeologists in the oriental field into a 
vanity as beautiful and fanciful as the state of pandemonium. It is defended by an 
could; and where interest in ritual bronzes impressive weight of evidence, and as vet no 
eventually diedout, the mirrors went brighth major premise has been successfully con- 
on reflecting the household taste of genera- troverted; but it upsets long established 
tion after generation well down into the theories, and there are many archaeologists 
Ming dyn when glass mirrors becam« unwilling to accept it in its entirety. Of the 
avatlable Phough occasionall thev teach two. general techniques ascribed to the 
and remind one of the heavenly svstems Shang (\ ivnasty, for instance, the stvle 
esp lly in the early period ind even of the one in brillant cut-in design is so far 
then the re gentle rthen p the fron he one in raised modeling that In- 
int tbilee of pure des en | ns rn Ls hard believe th I 

Wher comes to the d nd chro ev b belong to the same period. Lik 
nok f Chine ronze he sk is still VISt I s e enom S mber of 

FIG. 2. PAIR OF FANTASTIC ANIMALS 
MIDDLE CHOU DYNASTY 

far from completion.! We know more than bronzes put back to “prior to 950” (the 
we did twenty-five vears ago. Excelient dividing line between Early and Middle 


work has been done by archaeologists, and = Chou). Could all that craftsmanship have 
excavations are giving us secure landmarks — been lost so soonr The appellation “‘Huat”’ 
to go by, but let no one think the record 1s tor the period from Middle Chou to Han is 
finished. The recent brilliant analysis set avery tempting one. For some time we have 

had difficulty in getting an appropriate no- 
nenclature for those centuries. Ch'in was 


\ tabulation of the Chinese dynasties men 


tioned in the following discussion is appended 


always unsatisfactorv—so much produced 


here for the reader's convenience. As the termi- ms 
in so Short a time. Now we have “Period ot 


nology, chronology, and subdivision of the earlier 


periods are still far from settled, the newer names — the Spring and Autumn Annals,” “Period 
have been given in parenthesis following the old. — of the Warring States,” and most recentl\ 
Shang (Shang-Yin or Yin 1700-1122 B.« “Huai.”’ Of these, Huai has many recom- 
Chou 1122-24 
ge Pa mendations, not the least of which is that it 
Early (Western) Chou (Yin-Chou) . 1122-947 ‘ 
Middle (Western) Chou 940-abt. 770 is easier to remember and comfortably all- 
Late (Eastern) Chou 770-256 embracing. On the other hand, it is some- 


(“Spring and Autumn Annals 81) what troubling to see so much of what we 
(“Warring States abt. 4! 
Huai 770-206) Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes,” /he 

Ch'in 221-200 Museum Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 


Han 200 B.C.—A.D. 220 Bulletin no. 8 (1936 
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have always called Ch'in and Han disap- 
pearing into so vast a limbo. 

' In arranging the exhibition we have 
grouped the bronzes on the basis of shape 
and design and have tentatively dated them 


We have been much influenced by Karl- 





FIG. 3. WINE 


long years it must have taken to reach such 
a high level of excellence’ Already, at the 
Start, we find them teeming with life and 
invention—the background patterns finely 
cut into the bronze to allow for inlay, the 
animals and monster masks slightly raised 


VESSEL (CHI/O) 


SHANG DYNASTY 


gren’s work, but we are stubbornly clinging 
to the old names and intend to do so until 
the body of archaeologists come to terms 
For students the exhibition is an open forum 
the opportunity a golden one. 
Itisextraordinary that the earliest bronzes 
that we can catalogue with any degree of 
security are the finest, most delicate and 
Sharply executed of all. If they are Shang, 
even late Shang, where are the relics of the 


From these the development is logical 
through the bolder modeling and higher 
relief of Early Chou. Then, if we are to be- 
lieve Karlgren (and others), with Mu Wang 
and his successors all this was swept aside 
and much coarser forms came into ust 
most of the elaborate symbols were discarded 
and simpler patterns came in. At any rat 
this theory has brought together in a group 


a distinct body of bronzes. I suspect there 


21Q 
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should be added an interest in animal forms 

more so 
The Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts (Pillsbury) and 
the Fogg Museum® buffaloes, the Pillsbury 


if not naturalistic at least much 


than those of the Shang dynast\ 


tiger and chimera—do thev not perhaps be- 

long to Middle Chou and give an addition 
FIG. 4. 

SHANG 

to the group now called Middle Chou: 

[hese animals are superb things and di- 
rectly in tradition with the finest Earls 


Chou bronzes. To place them here suggests 
a link between Early Chou and Late Chou, 
where we find highly developed animal 
forms. 

In Late Chou the interest in early shapes 
revived. The early symbols were taken up 


> Ex coll. Wetzel. 
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Modified indeed! Most 


are dozens of complicated in- 


again and modified 
characteristic 
terlacing patterns of serpents and dragons 
modeled in very high and in very low relief 
and decorated with incised outlines and 


so delicately done the result is lke 


scales 


frost on a window pane. Gold, copper, and 





CANISTER (1) 


DYNASTY 
silver inlay were brought into play. The 
stvle is brilliant and accomplished, and 


while the early motives are still visible they 
are far from primitive. It has the skill and 
precision of a performance on the flying 
trapeze, and it progresses through “War- 
ring States” and Ch’in with no hitch or 
definition. 

If we follow any such sequence, then our 
Han must be renovated. 


earlier ideas ol 














lost 
1 in- 
Z0NS 
elief 
and 
like 
and 
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Once we credited the Hans with these intri- of ritual bronzes with the Han dynasty 
cacies, but 1f we shear them away (and | (with a few chance exceptions), of the mir- 
think rightly) the Hans appear as a people — rors with the T’ang dynasty, of the Bud- 
bursting with energy and purpose but as dhist images with the early Sung dynasty 
comparativels intelligent barbarians—a \ like mass of later bronzes would have been 
new role for the Hans. Now they appear not instructive but forthe most part deadly dull 





FIG. 5. POLE END-—-SPIRAL DRAGON 
MIDDLE CHOU DYNASTY 


to have developed these nervous refinements [he exhibition will be on view in th 
at all but to have copied them with a sober- large Gallery of Special Exhibitions (D 6 
ing effect. Han animals are more realistic from October 19 through November 27, fol- 
full of vigor but almost prosaic. It is not lowing a private view for Members on Tues 
going too far to suggest that Late Chouhad — day afternoon, October 18. The brilliance of 
something of the elaborateness of mediaeval this exhibition has been made possible only 
thinking as against the realism of the Ren- — by the kindness and help of other museums 
aissance. and private lenders. They have been very 


We have arbitrarily closed our exposition generous, and it is due to them that the 
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Metropolitan « presel very great and 
important exhibition of Chinese bronzes, all 
from American collections. With the ex- 
ception of a few lenders who prefer to bs 
anonymous, they are follows: Raymond 
A. Bidwell, Lucian Guy Blackmer, the 
Honorable and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 


COX, \ il- 
Paul 


Mrs John Hadley 


Dagn\ Coarter 


liam |. Cox, Mrs. Murray Crane 

Cravath, Mr. and Mrs. |]. H. R. Cromwell 
Mrs. C. Suydam Cutting, Samuel C. Davis 
Mr.and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, Arnold Genthe 
Mrs. Chauncey Hamlin, Leonard C. Hanna 


Jr.. Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Charles B 
Ho Mrs. O H. Kahn, Albert E. Mg 
Vit Mrs. Wilham H. Moore, Dr. and 
Mrs. James B. Murp! Robert Tre Paine 
Ir., Alfred F. Pillsbury, by courtesy of The 
Minneapolis Institut Arts, Mr. and M1 

Jan Marshall Plumer, Owen Roberts 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mr. and Mrs 
Nel \. Rockefeller, Horatio Seymour 
Ruber Henry Kk. Schoch, Laurence Sick- 
man, Russell Tyson, Thomas ]. Watson, 
fhe Art Institute of Chicago, The Cleve- 


land Museum of Art, | 
ural History, Chica 
Museum of Fine 
Museum of Art 
Museum of Art, The University 
Philadelphia, and the Wilham 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City 

In the space which is at our command it 1 
impossible to list’ the 
which appear in the exhibition, and it was 
difficult to choose th On the 


ield Museum of Nat- 
\rt Museum 
Arts, Boston, 
The loledo 
Muset 


Rock 


90, Fogg 
Cambridgi 

Philadelphia 
im, 


hill 


S 


fantastic beauitie 


S 


e illustrations 


cover is Mrs. Rockefeller’s great Buddhist 
altarpiece (dated A.D. 522), which is un- 
rivaled, save for her smaller altarpiece, 


Buddhist bronzes. The 
gourd-shaped wine vessel, which was pre- 
sented to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
by Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Mrs. Charles G. 
Weld, Robert Treat Paine, 2d, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert E. Fuller, and which is associ- 
so many of the finest Chinese 
the late Dr. Jérg Tribner, 
who discovered them, is figure 1. There is no 
other like it. Mrs. Holmes’s libation cup 
which is almost the only hat 
with 1S 


among all Chinese 


ated, as are 


bronzes, with 


(cb10), one t 


down to its cover, 


us 


has 
figure 3 
bird with outstretched wings 


come 
The cover is in the shape of a lovely 
Figure 2 Is 


ty 
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Mr 
for 


animal, which 
pleasing name we call a 


Pillsbury’s enchanting 


{ 
UD re | 


want ¢ morte 
chimera; figure 4, Mrs. Moore’s Shang ves- 
sel decorated the 


t chaniot-shatt end from Kansas City. 
f nearly five hundred, 


with owls: and figure 5, 
OTA 
lL hese 


are SIX OUL O 


and one alter another the others are worth a 
special showing in themselves: the series of 


Mrs. Holmes’s and Mrs. ( 


ting’s little owls, the larger birds from the 


OWI! vessels ut- 


the Cromwell 


and Mrs 


Moore and Bliss collections 


and Pillsbury double-owl vessels 


Voor owl wine vessel; the Field Mu- 
seum’s unique brick-shaped bronze; the 
reat cicada cauldron trom Toledo; the 


te set of chariot fittings from Kansas 


Ci the Cleveland Museum pole end, with 
Ss intricate tangle of animals; The Uni- 
ersitv Museum's Maitreva figure and mag- 

nificent kw (Cleveland's latest acquisition 
ind rival to it appears here too). There are 


also the mirrors from Mrs. Holmes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bliss, Mr. Bidwell, Mr. Hovt. and 
Mrs. Hamlin, and the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum’s mirrors; the buffalo from the Foge 
Museum, Mr. Pillsbury’s birds 
Mr. Schoch’s tigers, and our own great jar 
from the Morgan collection and the Tuan 
Fang altar table. Among the pieces with 
traces of black inlay 


Mr. Plumer’s and Mr. Cravath’s exquisite 


and beasts, 


perhaps lacquer) are 
wine vases and Mrs. Kahn’s majestic cov- 


ered vessel (again a Tribner discovery ) 
It is such a galaxy of bronzes as has never 
been seen together 


\LAN PRIEST 


ODALISOUE EN GRISAILLE 
BY INGRES 


In 1813 Napoleon’s sister Caroline, Queen 
of Naples by the grace of her brother, or- 
dered Ingres to paint for her the now famous 
Odalisque Couchée of the Louvre (fig. 2). 
It was to be a pendant to a picture which 
had been bought from Ingres some vears 
earlier by Caroline’s husband Joachim Mu- 
rat. With the g 
mission Ingres set to work, and the following 
vear saw the picture completed. “Il am work- 
"he 


finished 


reatest pleasure in his com- 


ing at present for the Queen of Naples,’ 


wrote in May, 1814. “I have just 
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a little full-length portrait of her, and | am 
finishing also for her a pendant to that fig- 
ure of a sleeping woman which the King 
bought from me five vears ago.’’! When 
Ingres died fiftv-three vears later, the in- 
ventory of his effects, all of which were left 
to his wife, contained the modest item, 
number “O—L’odalisque, grisaille.”’? This 
painting, belonging to Mme Ingres, was 


comparative obscurity of private posses- 
sion It is therefore with pleasure that the 
Metropolitan Museum announces that this 
interesting variant (fig. 1)® of Ingres’s great 
Odalisque has come finally to rest in a pub- 
lic collection, where it can be enjoved by the 
wide audience it so richly deserves. 

So far as we know this is the only grisaille 


by Ingres in existence: and its importance 





FIG. I. 


recorded in 1870 by Henri Delaborde® in 
his catalogue of Ingres’s work; but, except 
into the world in the Paris 
1921,4 1t has re- 
in the 


for one sally 
“Exposition Ingres’ of 
mained for more than a century 


H. Delaborde, /ngres, sa vie, ses travaux, 
loctrine (Paris, 1870), p. 230 

From a photostatic copy of the original in- 
ventory, made April 26, 1807, in the possession 
of the notary Maitre Paillat, 87 rue de Rennes 
Paris 

Delaborde, op. cit., p. 236 





4 ‘ J t4,8 A , m7 
Exposition Ingres en L' Hotel de la cham- 
h ] 1] Jota / if } , / Pp 
r Mdicalé dé ta ‘rl 1lé 1 beau i? ra4ris 
1Q2 no. 24 


ty 


te 


ODALISQUE EN GRISAILLE BY INGRES 


in the study of his work can hardly be ex 
iggerated, for here in perfection shines that 
beauty of draughtsmanship which 1s the 
crowning glory of [ngres’s art. But so un 
assuming Is it In its apparent simplicity 
that it is apt to catch the beholder unawar 


\n essay in restraint, the composition 


ting to her brother 
ife who 


Mme Ingres gave the pain 
Albert Ramel;: it was inherited by his w 
in turn left it to her children. It came to the Mu 
seum from Emmanuel Riant, husband of 
daughter of Mme Ramel 

6 Acc. no. 38.65. Oil on canvas. H. 3234 
43 in. Rogers Fund. Shown this month 


, , 
Room of Recent Accessions 
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tripped of every ornament, not only color 
but all ose minor ornaments upon which 


in the 


‘ hed hi kal] 
ished Nis Skill 


iewels the 


acock feathers, 
Hi re 


the he AV \ 


turban 


oriental smoking stand 


In our canvas 
is none of these 


tain falls in unpatterned severity, the 


ful lines of the figure are uninterrupted, the 
j 


headdress and ¢ lasp ot the ( rf ak are sketc hex 


unadorned 


lua 


FIG. 2. ODALISOUI 
IN THE Lot 
enriched by nothing more than the variety 


; 


of its tone. Yet no lack is felt, 
ons, so right the values 


the proport 
As to ce 


the painter s art 


Jor—that greatest ornament ot 


when the reader has been 


looking tor some time at our grisaille he will 


1 


De ein 


to realize that here all is not quite 
aboveboard; for as he has been gazing color 
has begun to creep unobtrusively into the 
painting. The beautifully modeled back has 
grown rosy, the glow spreading to neck and 
ear and face; the creamy scarf upon which 
the figure lies reveals its warmth and the 
cloak becomes golden, the curtain blue. Not 
only are the tone values so true as to imply 
color, but Ingres has with the utmost sub- 
tlety introduced just enough delicate tints 
into the painting to give an illusion of rich 


hues even where they are not 


paint- 


ichly figured bro- 


the 


silk of the cur- 


OTace- 


and the background is 


sO perfect are 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


COUCHEE BY 


tN 


VRE, | 


ARI 


That this painting was made as a study 
the 


doubt 


for Odalisque Couchée admits of little 
Ingres was in the habit of preparing 
for his paintings with the greatest care, and 
there are in existence pencil sketches for the 
as Well as a 
finished study in oil differing in detail from 
both the Odalisque Couchée and our gri- 


In our canvas it would seem that the 


figure in the Louvre’s picture 


salle 
artist Was working out the proportions not 
only of the figure itself but also of its rela- 
tion to its surroundings. And here the pro- 
portions are more pleasing than in the fina 





INGRES 
ARIS 

where in figure 
the 
all one has 


comparison the 


to be somewhat crowded by 


shape of the canvas.’ But above 


the impression that in this study Ingres was 
toward the exact colors to 


be used, an impression strengthened by his 


feeling his way 


own words, “There is no instance of a great 
master of drawing being unable to find the 
color which harmonizes with the character 
“Lean more to the gra 

if vou cannot find the 


of his drawing.” 
than tothe warm, 


Ihe size of the Odalisque Couchée of the 
Louvre (h. 3534 in., Ww. 6334 in.) must have been 
dictated by that of the picture for which it was 
intended as pendant. The latter, known as the 
Dormeuse de Naples, was lost in the political up- 
heaval which restored the Bourbons to the throne 
of Naples and drove Murat into exile. It has never 
been recovered, and there is no record 

. Delaborde ( P cil p. 132 


ot 1ts size 











m 
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exact tone.”’*® Have we not here a quest, 
leaning more toward the gray than toward 
the warm tones, for that full chord of color 
which in the Odalisque Couchée so elegantly 
harmonizes with the character of the draw- 
ing? Whether or not this was its original 
purpose, the Odalisque en Grisaille is a 


remarkable tour de force, a demonstration 





FIGS. 1-4. ATHENIAN Cl 


SCENI 


SECOND QUARTER OI 


of Ingres’s faith in drawing as the touch- 
stone of a painter's greatness—‘‘To draw ts 
not simply to reproduce outlines, drawing 
does not consist merely of making strokes: 
drawing is as well the expression, the inner 
structure, the groundwork, the form 
Drawing comprehends three quarters and a 
half of that which constitutes painting. If | 
had to put a sign above my door | would 
write School of Drawing, and | am sure that 
| would turn out painters.””! 


LouisE BURROUGHS 


 Ibid., p. 133 
Ibid., p. 123 
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AN ATHENIAN CUP IN THE 
FORM OF A COW'S HOOF 


t 


The Museum has just acquired a very at- 
tractive and unusual example of Athenian 
a one-handled cup in the form of 
a red-figured 


potters 
a cloven hoof surmounted by 


scene (figs. 1-4 It is ingeniously mad 





FORM OF A HOOF 


N THI 
IN A MEADOW 
HE V CENTURY B.¢ 


[he lower part is molded, the upper throw: 


on the wheel. [he texture and color of 


+} 


horn are rendered by striations in glaze 
hair immediatel\ 


fringe of above it by a 
broad 
fetlocks by 
hair. On the inside the upper part is glazed 
the lower covered with a red ocher wash 


with transverse grooves, the 


ridge 


two bumps with grooves f{ 


The scene has a direct bearing on th 
Fletcher Fund. H. 4 


Acc. no. 38.11.2 
t of the handle ts restored 


10.3 cm.). Mos 
there are small repairs on the bottom and or 


( 
lip; otherwise intact. Shown this 


essions 


Room of Recent Ac 





IIN O} 


lIHE MEI 


lothed in Inic, Shoes, furry pelt, and 
| ng « rock. He is watching a 
erd ( A WI n two re del cted 
Vander lifferent directions. At the 
other end ot picture wolflike dog 1s 
emerging trom a cave, down which hangs a 
tril « He rounding up the herd 
Cl ret 1 beneath it a hare 
( I I Cc py IT A dit 1K mes 1¢ 
Snr ( Whole IS I e pictuf®r 
rut Sel told ne n nner 
Firs 
\ few wor b hnic The 
whol painted black glaze I 
ly ap 1, and so producing a vari ( 
s. Kk {lines (bl re used through 
iT CO I the figure Which 
i l T )| Ut n 4 en 4 tI mine ] 
elaze (brown) is emploved for some details: 
transpart wash (brown) suggests the 
mor ( e and rock; motting 
nve s I extures of the herds- 
man’s cloak and the coats of dog and hare 
rregular shaded lines (black and brown 


Drown 
lj red 


ns of an ill- 


foliage of the shrub; 


repre sent the 


dots imitate the rough bark of the sty 


tree. [here are extensive rema 


r red ocher wash 


| he scene 1s bordered 
at the top with a row of tongues and dots 
meanders 


alternating with crossed and dotted squares 


bottom with groups ot 


[he stvle is Athenian of about 470~—460 
B.c. The fresh spontaneity of the scene and 
some of the renderings—tor instance the 
face of the herdsman 
recall the Pan the drawing 


shows none of his characteristic mannerisms 


his cap and coat 


Painter; but 


lhe unusual shape and subject suggest the 
Sotades Painter, the artist of the imagina- 
tive “Dance of the Clouds’ 
Viuseum.? But the 


in the British 
hand is not his. The 
Sotades Painter draws eves with a small iris 
placed in the middle or at the top of the eve- 


ies 
ainter cf. |. D. Beazley | Vasenn r 
drigen Sti liibingen, 1925 nd Gr 
Va in Poland (Oxford, 1928), p. 27, note 3 
Beazley thinks our vase “Sotadean”’ but not by 
the Sotades Painter 


220 
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dow. A herdsman, 





ARI 


ball; in our herdsman’s eve the iris 1s a large 
black dot 
Sotades 


at the inner corner. Chins by the 
Painter are squarish; our herds- 
man’s is rounded and strongly protruding, 
The bull by the Sotades Painter on the 
stemless cup in Naples* has little in com- 
hoofs, eves, tails 


mon with our cows; legs, 


are differently rendered 
name the 
artist of our vase, We can place him in that 


But though we 


cannot as Vet 


circle of vivacious experimenters, active in 


the second quarter of the fifth century, of 





which the Sotades Painter and the Penthe- 
sileia Painter were the chief exponents. By 
their light and realistic touches thev in 
ected something new into Greek vase- 
painting. Among these individualists our 
painter Occupies a prominent place 

Ihe only other Attic cup known in the 
form of a hoof ts in the National Museum in 
Naples It is a horse’s hoof. and there is no 


figured scene on it 

lo jud re by the fact that there are ver 
this 
times primaril\ 


Rie 1 ' : | 
lew duplicates extant in molded ware 


technique was not in Greek 


a labor-sa\ Ing device as It is today and as 


It Decame 


in the Roman period—but a 
means to produce shapes which could not 
Phe Athenian potter 
mostly for hu- 
figures, but 
\ny- 
picturesque or 
Our newl\ 


be made on the wheel 
used it for all sorts of forms 
man and animal and 


sometimes also for inanimate objects. 


heads 
one with a taste for the 
bizarre could here find an outlet 
of the most 
specimens of this kind which have survived 
GisELA M. A 
No, 2028. Cf. H. Heydemann, ““‘Humoristische 
Vasenbilder,” in 30/5 Berliner Win 


1570 p I 2 Beazley, Career 


acquired cup Is one engaging 


RICHTER 


manns pr 
Vases im 


probably 


lrawn 
Poland p. 27, note 3, who lists it as 
by the Sotades Painter. Ihe drawing 1s so 
thoroughly Sotadean that | think it must be by 
him 

1 Hevc s 
gionale zu Neapel, p. 649, no. 50 

eof this vase to |]. D. Beazley 

5 For an excellent survey cf. E. Buschor 
Per Jahrbu ; ler ht dénad HM 
tf.; for Attic vases in the form of human heads ct 
Beazley Charinos IHS ol. XLIX (1929 


pp 28 
rt ’ ae 


lemann, Vasensammluns Vuseo Na- 


]l owe my know 
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A COLONIAL SILVER BOW] 


Few cities have absorbed the visible traces 
of their past more completely than New 


York 


is not as much left of the New 


\s has recently been observed, “‘there 
\msterdam 
of Peter Stuyvesant as of the Athens ol 
Pericles’’'; and the statement might easil 


The traditions that gave the early 
are often graphi 


cally recalled by the silverwork of the period 


this distinctive character 


\ bowl by Cornelius Kiersted 


1075 17 / 
recently purchased, admirably illustrat 
this point both in its associations and in the 
Implications of its design (figs. 1, 2).? ¢ 
pacious, richly decorated, and exper 





FIG. | 


MADE BY CORNELIUS KIERSTEDI 


LARGE SILVER BOW OF CHARACTERISTIC NEW YORK DI 


1075-1757 
/ 


EARLY XVIII CENTURY 





FIG. 2. 


DECORATION 


be extended to include the English city of 
fifty vears later. At that time, in the earl, 
eighteenth centurv, New York still seemed 
a strange, somewhat exotic place to visitors 
from New England or the South. Such 
features as the colorful display of brickwork 
and tile of its urban architecture, its bright 
and well-scrubbed interiors, and the temper 
and customs of its cosmopolitan population 
were noted with curious interest by travelers 
from the other colonies. 

l. J. Wertenbaker, The Founding imeri- 
can Civilization (New York, 1938 


p 50 


INSIDE OF BOW! 


SHOWING REPOUSSE 


IN REVERSI 


wrought, it is one of the Most Impressive ex 
amples of American silver to enter our 

lections. Its excellence no less than its siz 
and elaborate detail makes it pre-eminent in 


New York 


showing the same rounded shape 


a group of related pieces, all of 
origin 

divided into six panels by deeph 
rvatid 


indented 


handles 


outlines and with cast ca 


The most select of these are nine or ten, in 


cluding the present one, in which the panels 


Acc. no. 38.603. Lee Fund. W. (across rim) ap 
proximately 1o in. Weight 26 oz. Shown tt 


montnint 
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are boldly embossed with floral motives 
reminiscent of the exuberant stvles of Hol- 
land 

These forms are definitely related to the 
characteristic Dutch brandewtinkom, ot 
brandy bowl, which often shows similar 


vaneled divisions and repoussé ornament 


n Holland such vessels were filled on fes- 


ve occasions with brandied raisins, which 
were eaten from silver spoons. Undoubtedly 
their New World counterparts were often 


used in the same happy manner 


But the tvpical brandewijnkom val 


is oO 
shaped and has a high supporting foot. The 
progressive influence of English taste that 
marked the development of New York may 
be noted in the low molded base and circu- 
lar section of the New York ty pe These 
fe res are characteristic of the punch 
bowls which appeared in England as popu- 


“ja. 
e second fh 


\bout t 


forms h of 


lt 


he base Ol 


lar during 1 f the 


seventeenth century 


UT 


bowl is an applied band with a geometric 
pattern—a refinement found on a few other 


a ee : 
nis tvpe an 


d 


familar New York church beakers 


bowls of occasionally, on the 


The originality and vigorous 


WOrkMman- 


ship that distinguish much of Kierstede’s 
silver have frequently been noted. Two ex- 
ceptional pieces made during a brief resi- 


dence in Albany tor Johannes and Elizabeth 
Staats Schuvler anc tle probably made 
Mavor of New 
n The Ameri- 


hree have no known paral- 


1a ket 
Pe 


t present 1 


for Abraham de 
York, ma\ 
can Wing 
n colonial silverwork. The present piece, 
he 


ster, 
be see Na 
These t 
lels 1 
conventionally 


despite 1 limitations 


{ 
Ol 


esti form reveals marked 


again 
lity 
than al 


individua 

Better of his fellow cra 
Kierstede appreciated the pleasing var 
tion in texture the 
4 ornament gained by 


1\ ftsmen 
d- 
ereater definition 
contrasting plain 
surfaces of silver with punched and finely 


and 


chased areas. In our bowl this technique 

It is significant that a recent writer on Dutch 
silver in devising a composite figure as a chapter 
tailpiece closely approximated the profile and 


panel outlines o severa New 


York bowls 


re 


presentative 


tu 
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materially enhances the effect of the major 
which of six 
stvlized flower forms embossed and chased 
within separate panels and an ornamental 
figure ully the 
lhroughout, the piece has been worked with 
such vigorous assurance that the patterns 
are visible in almost complete detail in re- 


decorative elements consist 


carel executed base. 


on 


verse on the inside, despite the heavy gauge 
of the metal 2). The merit of these 


designs, In both drawing and execution, and 


see fig. 


the balanced proportions of the bowl itself 
reveal Kierstede’s skill 


Kierstede was the only silversmith of the 


' 
at Its Dest 


name, Which for many generations Was asso- 
ciated with the medical and pharmaceutical 
practice of the city. It is an interesting token 
of family tradition that Kiersted’s Ointment, 
a household remedy first compounded by 
Cornelius’s grandfather, Hans WKierstede 
f Magdeburg, Germany, surgeon for t 
West India Company in New Amsterdam 
sold in New York 


est In mining property 


O he 
lhe silver- 
smith’s intet in New 
Haven may have led to his residence tn that 
tl f his life. He 
was there adjudged intirm and incompetent 
and an inventory of his estate was 


is to this day 


citv d 


auring 1¢ Vears oO 
In 1753, 
filed al 


corded in Bergen County 


(57 13% Te 


that time. His death in 17 
New Jersey. 


/ 


We are fortunate to be able to identifs 
the original owners of our bowl. On its rim 


1, 


Pheu- 
nis Jacobsen Quick and Vroutje Janse Har- 


the engraved initials represent 


! 


who were married in 108 9.* Both were 


d 


In 


escended from Hollanders who had settled 
New Amsterdam a date— 
Theunis from Theunts [Thomassen Quick, 
de le Naarden (‘the mason from 
Naarden”’) and Vroutje from Jan Pieterszen 
Haring of Hoorn, It is an interesting com- 


t an early 


metcelaer van 


status of tradesmen in the 
Pheunis Jacobsen Quick, a 


mentary on the 
early city that 
baker, should have owned such a sumptuous 
piece ol plate as our bowl. 
MARSHALL DAVIDSON 


| he inventory of Quick's estate, in which our 


bow! may well be listed, is in the possession of 
lhe New York Historical Society but unfortu- 


nately has not been available for inspection 


NOTES 


CHANGES IN AbpbReEss. In order to fa- 
cilitate the prompt delivery of mail it is 


earnestly requested that Members and sub- 
scribers to the BULLETIN notify 
the Secretary of their return to 
the city from their summer ad- 


dress¢ Ss 


A SILVER SPOON BY PAUL RE 
veRE. A silver tablespoon re- 
cently purchased ranks among 


rinthe Mu- 


the most Interesting 
seum’s collection Phe mark of 


Paul Revere 1735-1818 
punched on the reverse of the 
stem, claims the particular im 
portance alwavs associated with 
the work of that celebrated pa- 
triot. Its design and workman 
hip, however, bring the piece 
a separate distinction. No other 
spoon owned by the Museum 


combines the comparatively 





late feature of shouldered stem 
with the earlier form of broad 
rounded bowl. In this and in 
other respects, such as the 
feathered border of the handle 
and its down-turned end, out 
purchase closely resembles an 


English spoon dated 1772-1773 ILVER 
Which Jackson describes as a >POON 
transitional form “midway be- BY PAUI 
tween that of the ‘Old English’ THI 


pattern of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the ‘fiddle’ pattern of the nine- 
teenth.’”? The design is singularly successful 


On the reverse « 


t the bowl is stamped a 
graceful foliate pattern such as occasionalls 
embellishes spoons of the period. 

Within a scrolled reserve at the end of the 


handle an engraved dolphin represents the 
\cc. no. 38.98. L. 834 in 
C. J. Jackson, History of English Plat on 
don, 1911), Vol. 11, pp. 531-532 





crest of the well-known Sargent tamily of 
Massachusetts Although Reve re 


books cite numerous instances of work done 


iccountl 


both silversmithing and engrav- 
ing, for various members of 
that family* it is not possibl 
to identify with certainty the 
one tor whom he fashioned out 
spoon 


The acquisition merits clos 


f 


attention as a tvpe new to the 
exhibits of The American Wing 
as Well as for its interest as an 
| t , 
excellent specimen of Revert 
work. It will be shown this 
month among the recent acc 


ions M. B.D 


\n AMERICAN COSTUMI \ 
mid-eighteenth centur O 
tume which was worn in Rhode 
Island is on exhibition § thi 
month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions.! [he gown 1s tvp1 


cal of the period, tight in the 


bodice, square at the low ni 
line nd wide-skirted, opet 


pleats at the back, fall fron 
| shoulders, give the 1 
PABLI robe a la francaise or W 
MADI rown to this kind of dress. At 
REVERI iIncommon detail is the f1 
TRIO! opening of the bod the ed 
of which meet exactly, withou 
race ol button, hool reve ! 
ing; today a zipper would be ideal wher 
pins must formerly have been laboriousl 
emploved 
The airy vine pattern, printed in blacl 
red, and blue on a white linen ground, ts an 
Information supplied by Kathryn C. Buhler 
\ssistant in Charge of Si r, Museum of |} 
Arts, Boston 
Acc. no. 38.26. Rogers | 
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adaptation of the painted calicoes imported 
fron | ist nd Lo -urope and to the 
\merican settlements, almost from the be- 
unning of the period of colonization. Our 
fabric was probably made in France, where 
the popular enthusiasm for domestic printed 
ottons and linens d once placed them 
mot! ntraband goods by edict of Louis 





PRINTED LINEN AND MUL! 


COSTUME Ot 
AMERICAN 


LAST HALF OF THE XVIII CENTURY 


XIV, in an attempt to revive the languish- 
ing silk market. 

\n unusual feature of the costume ts the 
white, ruffled apron of mull which covers 
the petticoat lett exposed by the open skirt. 
Aprons were an integral part of the first 
American costumes, but in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century their role dwindled 
to that of decorative accessories, mere 
Shadows in gauze, lace, or silk instead of 
the stout homespun linen of Pilgrim days. 


Several of Copley’s subjects, namely Mrs. 
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ART 


Richards, Mrs. Mifflin, and Dorothy Quincy, 


painted between 1771 and 1773, wore frivo- 


lous aprons for the serious business of a 


portrait. From similar documentary sources, 


the kerchief and the sleeve ruffles have been 
ae 


copied to replace the missing ones. _ 


PUBLICATION NoTeEs. Ever since 


I LN open- 


ing of The American Wing in 1924, the 
handbook! of this section of the Museum 
has steadily maintained its place as one of 


sellers. Five editions have ap- 


peared, and the sixth, which has just been 


published, bids fair to be equally in demand. 


It retains the features that have made the 
handbook so popular in the past ll de- 
scriptions of the rooms and their contents 
graphic account of the social life of this 
country from colonial times to the early 
republic, an index, which makes the hand 
book useful as a reference book on the early 
American stvle in the decorative at ind a 
wealth of illustrations 

The new edition includes descriptions of 


jurin the last few 


the rooms installed during last 
vears and of recent additions the collec- 
tions. Notable among these are the galleries 


devoted to Pennsylvania German decora- 
and seventeenth-centur rooms 
Phomas Hart house at Ipswich, 
and the Samuel Wentworth 


tive arts 
from the 
Massachusetts, 
house at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Volume tv of the Index to the Museum’s 
\nnual Reports, covering the vears 1922 t 
has now been published.? It will be 
libraries, 


1931 
sent Tree on request tO Museums 
and other institutions which keep a file of 
the Reports and to Members who have Oc- 
casion to refer to their back copies 

The addresses that were made last May 
at the opening of The Cloisters,* by the 
{ Handbook of The American Wing, by R. 1 
H. Halsey and Charles O. Cornelius. Sixth edi- 


tion revised by Jose ph Downs. New York 1935 
SvVO. XXV, 313 pp., 124 Alls., 3 plans. In cloth 
D2.50, 1N paper $1.50 

Index to the Annual Reports of the Trustees 


( 
ro- 


IV, 19022-1031 (The Met 


the Corporation, Vol 
New York. 1935. SVO 


politan Museum of Art) 
287 pp. Bound in paper 


on the Occasion o Opening 


{ddresses the ot 
the Branch Building, The Clotsters, in Fort Tryon 
Park, the Gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. May 
Tenth, 19038 (The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York, [1938]. 8vo. 20 pp. Bound in boards 
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President of the Museum, Mavor La Museum (B 13-19) will have to be closed in 


Icy, 
vo- Guardia, the Honorable Robert Moses, and — succession for the reconstruction of this 
fa John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have been pub- — part of the building. The galleries atfected 
“es lished in a limited edition for presentation — by this work are devoted to American paint- 
en to the speakers and to the Trustees of the ings dating from the eighteenth to the 
Museum, as a record of the occasion. twentieth century, modern European paint 
ings, including the Catharine Lorillard 
en- GALLERIES CLOSED FOR ReconstrRuc- Wolfe collection, and nineteenth-century 
the riON. For the convenience of visitors an- water colors, drawings, and pastels. The 
im nouncement is here made that during the George A. Hearn Gallery of American 
of next few months the galleries of paintings paintings (A 11) will remain open except 


on the second floor of the south wing of the for a short period during the autumn 
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d IN THE MUSEUM 
of [Through November 27 Chinese Bronzes from American Collection Gallery D 
[hrough November Philippine Embroideries Gallery H 
” Through December 4 Photographs of Domestic Architecture in New England Gallery | 
C= and New Yorkin the XVI] and XVII] Centuries 
oS lhrough November Italian Baroque Prints Gallerie 
1S | . 
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h hr November 6 European Textiles and Costume Figures ‘ 
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Beginning November 9 turopean Textiles and Costume Figures shit 
C Irving H 
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